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w. 
What are the decisions fhat a teacher, of reading must, make 


to promote reading comprehension? If the purpose is to maximige the 
e : : ' 
development of thought processes through reading comprehension, the 


teacher's strategies must be far more sophisticated than if the in- J 


tent is only for an assessment of’ the pupil's reading comprehension, ¥° 


Simply stated, the teacher's planning decisions regulate the outcomes 
. = < Z a 


of reading comprehénsion., . 
From the very beginning stages of reading, children should 
be directed towards patterns of comprehension and critical thinking 


- through sbaxesnon discussion and stimulating questions (Spache and 


_/~ 


Spache, 1973). Furthermore, the levels of questioning and questioning 
strategies used. by the teachers have primary ampOr tenes in the way 

that students learn to think about reading (Zintz, 1975). It has been 
shown that the manner of presentation of questions even those a reader 


is sonaiiered to anticipate in silent saudhuns can influence a reader's 


-- 


Jeonpeehenuion ateneeatee (Rothkopf, 1968) . This, the parameters es= . 
- f. . ry f 


. 


an) i r p 
tablished by the teacher through questioning style set the mental 


operations students will be asked to POxeOrily the points they explore, 

antt the hokee: of thought they learn. (Taba, et al, 1964). ; 
Research sinte the turn of ‘the century has consistently shan 

that teacher questions have been used pramaety for one purpose; . rea 


‘call of factual data (Gall, 1970). Guszal oncluded oe one reading 


‘questions asked aimed for literal 


study in which 70.4 percent of all 
comprehension, that. teachers..lack understanding of the reading = think- 


. 


ing = questioning hierarchy (1967). Throughout one's formal schooling, 


Re on dt 
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characterizes typical questioning progeduress POSTE LEEENE question- 
ing strategies - -promulgate Several fallacies for both wadehewe and 


students, such ass 


that most’ questions have ones correct answer: ‘ 


(2) “that rvecall -of atiemkian is the sum and substance 


X “ 
of reading comprehension; and, moreover, 
* (3) that when teachers formulate™questions to test the 
» : J 


student's recall of what they have ‘read, they have 
completed the peteune using at acaia selection to 
facilitate reading comprehension. Productive thinking 
about the author's ideas has been pevbedied in aishenne 


for being right and for gaining teacher acceptance. 


~“r 


The teachers! (esting of questions for the singular purppse 
of recall, in reading ignores the nature of cognityve functions which 
include more complex levels of thinking and learning. Hunkins (1973), 
for one, sees questions suitable for four possible functions; center- 
ing, expansion, distribution, and ordering. Sanders (1966) views © 
classroom questions as a means for enabling pupils to use ideas as 

“Swell as for remembering them. Questions according to: Taba (1971) 
are a means of achieving two critical goals; for developing -thinking 

5 » skills and for promoting autonomous thinking in pupils. Saeknad 

(1966) proposed that. questioning strategies affe the key to inquiry 

lestAtig enabling students to know what, how, and why they know 


something. 
ome thing , 
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Bloom's Cognitive Taxonomy has been identified as a compre- 


hensive: framework for the, design of questions (Hunkins, 1973;-Sanders, 


Y . 
4 


1966; Roaers, 1972\. This framework. is hierarchical (higher levels 
* subsume lower ones) and it consists of six broad classes that are 

: : 
further defined through subclasses. The major classes are presented 


in excerpted form below (Bloom, et al- 1956): 


. KNOWLEDGE. Involves the recall of specifics and 
f universals, the recall.of methods and processes, 
or the recall of a pattern, structure, or setting.. 
_ COMPREHENSION. Refers to a type of understanding / 
or apprehension such that the: individual knows what 
ig beina communicated and can make use| of the material 
« Or idea being communicated without necessarily re- 
lating it to other materiat or seeing ats fullest im- 
rm plications. -: Pe ‘ / 
. APPLICATION. Includes the use of abstractions in 
particular and concrete situations. , , 7. 
| 
; ANALYSTS. Involves the ‘breakdown of a communication 
into its constituent elements or parts such that the - nel 
’ relative hierarchy of ideas is made clear and/or the 
relations between‘the ideas are made explicit. 
SYNTHESIS. Requires the ° cutting together of eleents. y 
and parts so as to form a whole. 


~~ * EVALUATION, Elicits inlets abou# the value of ; 
pe eee Bs . 
material for given purposes. 


Armed with knowledge of this framework, the teacher-planner % 
can confront decision making in a sophisticated manner and is able 
to design more powerful reading comprehension activities. Decisions 
are made yelative to style and content of the text and to ‘ne Hetaee: 


of eae The fol@wing selection will serve as an example 


in‘which the five resultant decisions are cof templated by the teacher- 


¥. 
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planner. Be ee 1 s, ees 
~All warm-blooded animals-are very helpless at ~: 

“first. “Young birds and’ young bats must pe taught 

to fly.. Thousands of young seals grown every year. 

They never learn to swim "naturally." The mother 

has to take them out under -her: flipper. and show them or. 
- how. — Birds sing without instruction; however, they 
'' do not sing well unless they are able to héar older 
members of their'species. Older harvest mice build 
better nests than beqinners. Frank Buck says that 
the young elephant does not seem ‘to know at first’ 
what his trunk is: for. It gets in his way and seems 
more of a°hindrance than-a help until his parents 
show him what to do with it. Insects seem to start 
life equipped with all necessary reflexes, but: they 
seem to improve their talents with practice. Young 
spiders, for example, begin by making -quite. primi-- 
tive little webs. They attain perfection in their 
art only after much time. Older spiders, if deprived «. 
of their spinneréts, will take to hunting. "{FLELOUX,. * 
1974). ; s 

t 

DECISION #1: IN.EXAMINING THE SELECTION, ARE THERE PROBLEMS 
WITH STYLE THAT MAY IMPEDE UNDERSTANDING OF THE LOWEST LEVELS. OF 
CONTENT, WHICH ARE IDENTIFIED BY, BLOOM AS KNOWLEDGE AND TRANSLATION? 


/ : : : fry oS 
Content refers to: information and ideas, whereas style re-= 


flects how these are presented to the reader. Initial analysis of 
style may indicate that linguistic structures are present which 
could hinder transtending even the basic kévels of: understanding., 
Content Atself ean be difficult dependent pon, the abstraction of 
ee idea presented and the level of vocabulary aed 6 explain and 
describe the idea. Content may become even less eer whi 
style of weidten formal English is Bebrond the. iMaauneeie experience 
of the veader, suas by the same token, a change of style eae make A 
ideas embedded in the content readily understandable. Research’ has 


shown that some transformafions appear to be more easily comprehended 


than others, (Coleman, 1964 and 1965). Shifts in understanding style 


‘ 


. * ‘ 4 
4) > A - ot. 
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’ , * o. 


A) and levels of discourse change with stages ‘of human development, 


re 


(Moffett, 1968). Particular. modés and syntactic structures of : 


' 


writing become more complex for, children. to- understand, when the 


a ; s 


experiences recounted in the writting become farther removed froin 
. / cary 


the actual cognitive, linglW®stic abilities of thé children. 


: The key to helping sttidents understand sentence relation- 


a} 
° 


ships would bé to help them locate the kernel idea... Understanding 


the meaning of. a’ sentence partially rests on recognizing relation- - 
“ ships established among fqur basic structural types (Francis, 1958). 
‘ By reducing difficulty embedded in one or a combination of syntactic 


‘ structures, greater literal comprehension would be achieved and the 


° 


reader would be better able to translate the author's idea into his : 


‘ 


own., The kernel idea ina larger sentence would be carried by those 


wards in the basic sent®nce pattern that contained the central mean-= \ 
: / 


» ing and which could stand alone to complgt@ the intrinsic thought. 


This ,training assists students in focusing on the main idea and elimi- 


. 


nating irrelevant information. 


< 


: Teachers wauld evaluate style by asking themselves, "Are 


1% , 


there ‘strictures: (transformations) within the readirig selection -* 
t 
. that are beyond the spoken discourse level ‘of particular students 


which may impede understanding of*content?" The teacher may then . 


: ‘need to help students disentanale ideas in complicated sentences 


! ‘ 


hy ‘reducing ‘them-to ‘core elements that reflect spoken disccurse pat= 
. LF. 2 ee 
terns. While Dawkins (1975).has’ kisted twelve basic sentence patterns * 


of English, these patterns can become more complex with particular 


4 ’ 


‘¢ ; 7 wa : 
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* 
‘ 


“grammatical operation's and transformations. 


sie Types of syntactical operations such as irregular word order, 
honbinaiious Lr eBitbic parts, and deleted and substituted elements, 
May cause eontent interference for students as they attempt to process 
the Literal, meaning. When ree word order Occurs, the unfamiliar 
sequence of that sentence sa hanaanent neeeteees with the reader's 
processing of ideas. , Combined: sentence arrangements may present an 
‘unknown level of abstraction. When ionas are, deleted ‘in the latter 
part of a sentence or ina subsequent sentence, the reader has to 


infer the antecedent meaning. When words are substituted for others, 


the reader has to know, which words are‘referred to by the substituted 


“ 


* 3s 


elements. 


Decision #1 may be applied with the following grammatical 


examples in the reading g®lection: <? 


Example #1: Deleted words. 
Text: The mother has to take 
them out under her 


5" flipper and show them ‘ . ) 
, how. 


s 


“At the translation level, the reader must be made aware that _ 
thé* meaning of the word "how" is derived from the immediate referent 
Ar 
sentence. Further complication in meaning arises since the inter- 
; 


pretation of both these sentences is contingent upon recall of in- 


° 


\ . 
formatioh in the SEO TENGE that precedes both of these. At a higher 
cognitive level, all three sentences urffite in meaning to reinforce 


the main idea stated in the opening sentence.' 


’ 
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Example #2: Substituted. Elements. 
Text: It gets in -his way and 

Y , . seems more of a hindrance ~* : a 

| than a help ‘until his ‘ 

Pa parents show him what to 

do with it. 

; 

The reader nee know that the ee nit" in both instances 


ns 


, 


clearly refers back to tie atephantts trunk, and th the pronouns 


"his" ang. "him" are also cubsittuten: tox the word elephant. 


a f 


_ Bxample #3 Combined senténce arrangements. ° 
Texts Older spiders, if, deprived 
of their spinnerets, will ., 
take to hunting. a 


. 


At the content level, the words "deprived" and "spinneret" 


| 
| 


‘¢ontain meaning essential for understanding the causal idea contained 
sy e ‘ 
in the ;dependent clause, "if deprived of their spinnerets." At the 


syntactic level, the reader must hold the causal condition-.in his 
mind and not.understand its implications until he reaches the last 


word of the kernel idea, "hunting." ] 


’ 


DECISION #2: TO WHAT EXTENT DOES THE SELECTION CONTENT EN-= 
ABLE THE TEACHER TO EXPAND THE COGNITIVE LEVELS OF ‘QUESTIONING SO AS 
TO GO BEYOND THE MEMORY LEVEL OF READING COMPREHENSION? 


< 


Typically, questions used in reading instruction focus on 
.lower cognitive levels; knowledge and comprehension. Why do these 
levels of questions dominate both iteniaae ana methodology? It 
may be that the selection itself is weak in terms of high cognitive 
paraneiak, For example, it would be quite challenging to .ormalate 
analysis and synthesis questions for primer reading selections. How= 
aired, the formulation of lower cognitive questions (knowledge and 


° 


comprehension): is a much easier task than formulattng higher cognitive 


| ; 
| 
| 
| i 
, 


‘ 


a: # 
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questions (application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation). This 


may help to explain’ why lower cognitive types dominate questions 
used in reading and in other instructional areas. 


“In examining the cognitive responses to various questioning 
* : . 
-° levels, it is apparent that the higher level question engaged re- 


spondents-in gdvanced thinking activities, both creafgive and criti- 


In 1960 the Educational Policies Commission identified the 


2lopment of critical thinking skills as the main goal of educa- 


tignal instruction. Perhaps more systematic use of higher cognitive 
is aes could contribute to the realization of this goal. There- 


e, it can be argued that those responsible for curriculum develop-= 


fa 


ment and implementation should endeavor to infuse ingstructién with 


| ; . pee 
higher cognitive types beginning in the primary grades. 


This may 
ecessitate careful scrutiny of .reading materials with the teachere 
lanner being more selective so as to choose at least some ,selections 


that will make possible the development,of questions at all of the 
—- Z 


cognitive levels. a 


| 
| DECISION #3: HOW CAN THE INSTRUCTIONAL=PIANNER DIVERSIFY 
(THE QUESTIONS THAT GUIDE READING COMPREHENSION SO AS TO INCORPORATE 


HIGHER COGNITIVE LEVELS? 


2) , 


The authors advocate the use.of Bloom's Cooanitive Tasnnany 


as the conceptual framework for question planning. In their experi- 


| 
/, ences in preservice and inservice teacheretraining, they have found 
‘| the following three-step procedure effective in promoting the 


teacher's facility for using Bloom's schema in question design: 


an 
—. ee 


a’ 


~ 
ie) 
~~ 


(3) 
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Deve lopment of knowledge of Bloomts Cognitive Taxpnomy 


. through exposure to the literature, (Hunkins, 1970; 


Sanders, 1966) training in a minicourse (Borg, 1970), 
or completion of a specialty designed self-instructional 


module (Merwin: and Schneider, 1973; Annacone, 1976). 


¢ 


Practice in applying the Taxonomy in identifying questions, 


according to the various levels. Actual transcripts made 
\ 


;from classroom Alecudtions as well] as review of questions 


that appear on tests, in reading texts, ‘etc., have en 
useful for this purpose. 

Actual lesson planning whereby the teacher applies the 
conceptual wanwiedue of Bloom'ts schema to the formulatidn 
of questions, puppssely Aawieiae a certain number from | 


all levels. 


The following questions are offered as examples of how higher 
a | 


“engnitive levels as well as, lower cognitive level questions can be. 


designed from a reading selection. They are based'on the sample 


selection found on page 4. The reader should bear in mind that the 


N 
terminolony used in the questions themselves should be adjusted in 
J < a 


accordance with the reading level of the pupils. 


4 
KNOWLEDGE . 


Lis 


Do older or younger spiders spin more perfect webs? 


(Knowledge of specifics). 


On the basis of the- information given in the above 
selection, it is safe to say’ that hefore many warme 
blooded animals become "skilled" they , 


ae must mature in size and age 
b. must learn from their parents 


COMPRFEHENSTON 


yy. 
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must practice ‘ ; 

all of these e 
none of these : , . 

(Knowledge of criteria). 17 oe 


‘ 


3. Draw a scene which would show a young seal on the 
way to a swimming lesson. 
(Translation type-students required to change 
= written communication to pictorial communication). 


4. Flying is to birds as: ; : is to seals. 
(Interpretation. type-students eeu to make an 
analogy on a common*sense level).  * 


5. Compare the young elephant!s inability to use his 

trunk with an infant's inability to walk. 
(Extrapolation type=estudents are asked to go beyond 
basic’ information and make an inference). 


APPLICATION 


¢ 


6. Using what you learned about baby seals, how would 


you solve the problem of teaching an orphaned seal 


to swim? . (Notice ‘the similarity. between this and 
synthesis types). 


ANALYSTS 


7, List all the sentences separately that comprise the 
above selection. Next to each sentence, write F if 
it is supported with’ facts and A if it is an assumption 
unsupported by facts. -,(Analysis of Elements). 


a, Ina AuPeeQuent paragraph, the author of the above 
selection has written that the animal young are alike., 
in more ways than they are different. Analyze the a 
strength of this assertion in light of the information 
contained in the above selection. (Analysis of Re- 
lationships-students are asked to’relate various 


elements to each other). : - 


9. Make up an appropriate, title for the above selection. 
(Analysis of Oraanizational Principles = The question = 
is concerned with the selection as _ a whole). 


4 


SYNTHESIS 


10. Work as a group to make up a skit about a young 


elephant who doesn't know what his trunk’ is for, but 


through trial and error finds out. 


(Students are asked to produce a unique communication) ¥ 


Beyond Recall.....1l 
rs ll. Design a controMed experiment ‘in which you will test 
; the hypothesis’ that when spide ys are deprived of their 

; .spinnerets they will take to hunting. 
be _ (Students are asked ;to produce’ @ plan). 


12. On the basis ‘of this statement Yetom the selection, 
"Birds. Sing - without instruction}}, however, they do not 
sing well unless they are able to heay older members 
of their species," devise a testable 


: _hearing in birds. ee 4. , 
‘ (Students are asked to derive an ‘abstract relation- 
. ship - ‘from the data, presented). 


* ‘ ‘ . x A on ‘ + ’ 
EVALUATION, : | ‘X. y oa 
. 13. Examine the topic sentence for the) gelection. How 
would you judge its validity in lieu of, the remaining 
oie $ information in the selection? 
.  * (Students,are asked’ to make a, judgment dn \he basis of 
Ey ‘ internal evidence (e.g., internal consistenty). 


14. Examine the topic sentence. Compare it with additional 
‘information you have “about the warm, blooded’ animals, 
mentioned in the selection as. well as ‘other | warm 6Looded. 
animals not mentioned. Héw valid is the topic sentence? 
_(Students are asked to make a judgment on. the basis of 
,external‘evidence. (e:ge, from other scientific writings, | 
etc.) ; ‘ : s . ; 
* aan be iis ~so , es 
DECTSION #4: HOW’DOES A‘COGNITIVE ORDERING Of QUESTIONS *** 
ARERST THE WAY THE REAQDER PROCESSES THE READING MATER AL? be 


Figure i. Gepre he. Bisons Cognitive zexoney nd its relation- 


sistege to. LOWE and higher cognitive thought. processés. oe 


“and Rejationshi 


= of 


Gisents sand ive Taxonom 


-Figure 1: 
to Thinking Processes — 


* 


High Cognitive 
Thinking Prooesses: 


Application: 


Pos - 
a ‘+. Low Cognit:ve 


Knowledge . ‘Thinking Processes 


om * 7 , 
ar f 


. = ~ : d i ’ . 
oe : 
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= 


Using this hierarchial taxonomy as a mogiel, there appear » 


to be two options’ related to this decision: 
. L * 


ee er 


° 


“Order the anestions beginnina with lower coanitive -levels 


and expand them upward araduallv through the higher levels. 


This option should probably, be exercised when the readers 


have limited vocabularies, a lack of experiential back-= 
ota j mt. : 


ground with the content, or, if.in prior encounters with 
;, 5 » 8 


students, the teacher has determined that a preliminary 
ay 


organizing of factual data is needed to generate discussion 
; 


at higher cognitive levels. 


a % 


‘For example,-synthesis question 11 requires the student - 


‘to design an‘experiment and test the hypothesis that when ‘ 
; spiders are deprived of their spinnerets they will take to 


4s hunting. The reading instructor may have fielded similar 
; . : lie ; 
sh + - questions and discerned that students were'unable to ine 
, siege 


ternalize the cognitive leaps (from low cognitive to high 
Se 
cognitive) «needed to synthesize the infprmation into -the 
gee _ production of a plan. The readers may siced more experi-= 
ae "  .ences in first verifying the lowdr: ‘cognitive base before. 
| they are able to respond to the higher cognitive questions. 


written exercises, and-other readin 


< * ’ rs 
bss ( rs ; '  gomprehension activities with higher cooni tive questions. |. 
; ; . = ; 


This ,option can be selected with readers’ whose experiential 
“ 7 . ‘ : : ae f : 


Benin discussions 


: : we © “‘packground enables them To beo thought procegses from 
, a Pg = . a Qa 3 


Mnigher cognitive levels because they possess the lower ° 
e . ., 5 . . .! 
5 Ss ' cognitive information at the outset of the reading activi- 
ee eer 
“\ ties, Referring, back to our sample selection, if readers 


‘ 


. 


. 
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have knowledge of the warm=blooded animals described 
therein and possess a working vocabulary so that such 
essential terminology as "hindrance," “Yequipped," "ree. 
flexes," etc. ose little or “6 daticuivg, then the 
presentation of pidiew dagal sive questions used to 
initiate sGuGing comprehension activities would appear 


a more feasible plan than if the reader did not possess 


this entry level knowledge. 


It was reported earlier that research has ‘consist- 


ently shown that lower cognitive questions dominate ine. 


\ 


structional strategies. It may be that students undergo 


a kind of conditioning through exposure to questioning — 


‘strategies that elicit responses only at the knowledge 


and "comprehension levels. When higher cognitive questions 
are suddenly used to initiate reading-study activities, 


the reader may reaét with some degree of uncertainty be- 


cause of this unfamiliar approach to ie wo- 
. Cg . 4 . 


cedures. - One suggestion for HSE the transition to 


4 


using higher cognitive qiestions is to. initiatéd ‘gueentone 


ing sequences with intermediafy | types ati as application’. 


or analysis questions. | In order to respond to these types 


‘of questions the reader frequently must make direct re- 


o 


ference to the factual data in the selection. Thus, the 


ai 


use of “these ‘intermediary level questions - ay help bridge 


the. transition to using even higher cantina questions. 


in initiating discussions or for ‘other reading compre- 


hérision activities. For.example, application question 6 


r] 


> | ne st 


, \ , a ; ‘ he . 3 
‘ . $ Beyond Recal 1 eveee 14 
' 


: a 


. 


t 


requires the reader to justify a plan of teaching-an 
orphaned seal to swim by bringing forth aspects. ohe 
content (eadiuad data) that would validate the re- 


‘sponse. : \ 
/ ”. we 
* ae / ° 


/ 


DECISION #5: WHAT KIND OF AFFECTIVE/ "SIDE E=EFFECTS" ARE AROUSED . 


BY THE NATURE OF QUESTIONS, AND HOW DO THEY INFLUENCE THE READER'S AT-= 
TITUDE TOWARD RESRING: } 


This decision is related to the wen or* psychological impact 


of questions unee in Re RCO COMPERE RS Gay activities. ae _way the 
Bhi neat eaten ‘about thé question and the iray the question makes the 
student ‘Tel (affective ae can iffiuence the response to_ 
‘the question. Furthermore, since questioning LS ai PEEYESTNE activity 


x 


eFfect upon ape Sree: sities toyerd reading’ in Lene SRE 
on When questions are used.solely for BSEESS ENG the factual di- 
mensions Pe, selection, reading can be construed to be. a kind of quiz 


} 


game with the. teacher in the role of quizmaster ana the students the 


qcontestants. i ‘time, students may come to helieve that the ee ac 


- 


of reading is to assymilate factual information with little or no: re- 


gard for analysis of SEGRE ‘applying them to reality, or Hevesi 
leas iglesia their implications. Recall of facts becomes an end in and 


nN Fd 


of itself tastead of serving: asa foundation. gen expansion of intel- 


~lectual activities. This ayndvene is apparently reinforced’ in the 


SY es 


other subject matter areas (Gall, 1970). ; | , 


hers shawid be *sensitive. to ‘tie affective element 


a ° 


oy/ ‘for the sample selection: . "Do older ot ‘younger spiders 
n ‘2 : és 2 ae 


0% 2 x . ig ye a 


in “the daily lives of students, it is hikely that there is a long-term — 


a. 


/ the reader does not recall the needed information. Another typical” \ 


4 affective response for the»reader who does recall the information is 


fg 


"remember and these who don't) will have a residual affect on the reader i.” 


@> 
. 
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\ ‘ 
\ . 


. 
. X 
. : : 4 

. . 4 ’ 

. . 


spin more perfect webs?" A typical "side-effect" aroused by the \ 


f F 
nature of this question is fear, anxiety, and threat especially if 


e 


‘ 


: we 


XN \ 


Ji kod / 4 

*feelings .of self-satisfaction and smugness. It is obvious that the 
way the teacher poses this type of question and the manner in which 
the teacher responds to the student's response (both those who do 
that will carry over into future reading.lessohs. 


Now let us examine the affective "side-effects" which may be °* 


4 


evoked by A higher cognitive question, Analysis question #9 written : : : 


Fe od s : ‘ 
for the sample selection. This question asks the reader to make up | 


an appropriate title for the selection. Since the question has the 


poténtial of a variety of answers it is likely that the element of.fear | 
; ; ge 


« . 


of not knowing the correct answer has been reduced, In order’ to res 
Bpond in a logical manner,-that is to make up a title. that does “fit, the 


theme of the selection, the reader must now use the factual data. 


kind of higher cognitive qhestsory enables the teacher “to react wit 
more flexibility to a variety of responses since the question does|not 
Fawr ve a stadulaty correct answer. Flexibility in teacher reaction | 
to responses Allows more students to be "right." Thus, it may be that 
inclusion of. certain’ high cognitive questigns: dh reading canpesheketan : { 
activities not only enaaues the reader in creative and critical -think- 
ing sabigitles wat tee ir eeenete positive attitudes toward reading, 
The student's chances for success in answering questions has been in- 


creased, : on 


\ 
é 
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Decision #5 asks that the teacher=planner be alert to both ’ 


- 


t 


the cognitive element of the question and _to the student feelings 


evoked by the nature-Of the question. The development of positive 


‘ . 


attitudes toward reading and. the utilization of all levels of human 
intellect are seen as concomitant qoals ‘central to reading compre- 

‘hension. If the teacher of reading subscribes to these goals, then. 

he or she will make the effort to diversify the levels of cognitive 
questions while at the same time diagnosing-existing student attitudes _ 

# eee analysis of response pater, The five key planning decisions Y 


enable the teacher of reading, to enrich and expand intellectual activi- +. 


ty through the medium of reading comprehension. 
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